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The Elder Brother in the same state, exclaims, 
336: 

Or if your influence be quite dammed up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 

Though a rasA-candle from the wicker hole 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levelled rule of streaming light, 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Just a moment before (323-6) the Lady had 
occasion to compare tapestry halk (which the 
Brother's Though would mark as preferable to 
him) and lowly sheds as places of refuge. — "Note 
that the Spirit refers to dire Chimeras and 
enchanted isles, 517 ; and that in L' Allegro the 
misleading by a false light is alluded to, 104. 

With Spring, 441 ff., compare II Penseroso, 
131-50. Compare the flower matter, the lily, 
the cowslips that hang the dewy head, with all 
the lowly children of the shade; and the flower 
passage of Lyeidas (132 ff. ), the valleys low on 
which the swart star sparely looks, all your quaint 
enamelled eyes, With cowslips wan that hang the 
pensive head, And every flower that sad embroid- 
ery wears. 

Compare Spring, 1022 ff., where Professor 
Beers says (Eng. Bom. in the 18th Century, p. 
116) "romantic love once more comes back into 
poetry," with II Penseroso, 130-46 ; 56-72 ; 
85 ff.; 121-2. 

The two cantos of The Castle of Indolence deal 
with Inclination versus Duty, as does Lyeidas, 
64-84. The summing up of the argument for 
Inclination (C of I., i. 19), 

O grievous folly ! to heap up estate, 
Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 
When sudden comes blind unrelenting fate, 
And gives the untasted portion you have won. . . . 

is the concluding of the argument for Inclination 
in Lyeidas (70 ff.) : 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 

Compare with the Lyeidas passages, st. 12 (the 
opening of the argument) also : 



but as the furthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep, 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep, 
For ever vain : . . . . 



John Edwin Wells. 



Hiram College. 



An Evening with Coleridge. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Through the courtesy of my friend, Dr. 
Georg Herzfeld, of Berlin, I am enabled to call 
attention to a recent discovery of his. It is a 
book of literary sketches, apparently hitherto 
neglected, by a German visitor to England about 
1830, and is particularly noteworthy for its de- 
scription of one of the famous Highgate evenings 
with Coleridge. There are, of course, Carlyle's 
classic description of Coleridge on the brow of 
Highgate Hill, and the annoyingly inadequate 
entries in Crabb Robinson's Diary. We have 
also accounts of sporadic visits to Highgate by 
Landor, Emerson, Miss Martineau, and others. 
The present discovery is of sufficient importance 
to rank with the latter, and is particularly inter- 
esting as an evidence of early German appreciation 
of Coleridge' s fame. 

The book in question is entitled SMzeen Eng- 
lischer Charaktere und Engliseher gesellschaftlieher 
Zustande von Anton Langerhanns (Leipzig, Koll- 
man, 1839). There is in the British Museum a 
second part dated 1840, which I have not seen. 
Langerhanns, upon his arrival in England, pre- 
sented a letter of introduction to a Mr. M- 1, 

who received him cordially, entertained him re- 
peatedly and arranged for the visit to Coleridge 
at Highgate. When they arrived on the ap- 
pointed evening they found a group of gentlemen 
assembled about the poet, but unfortunately Lan- 
gerhanns records no names. He does, however, 
report the gist of the conversation, which was 
principally upon matters dramatic — the art of 
Miss Kemble, a good anecdote of the actor George 
Frederick Cooke, related by Coleridge himself, 
and remarks on Mrs. Siddons, Miss Farren, and 
David Garrick. Coleridge gave his explanation 
of the difference between genius and talent, using 
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Sheridan's comedies in illustration. The party 
broke up at eleven o'clock, and Langerhanns 
was pressed -warmly by Coleridge to call again. 
He records his regret that circumstances pre- 
vented his seeing the poet again. Like virtually 
every other participant in these symposia at High- 
gate, he deplores his inability to convey any ade- 
quate impression of the brilliant conversation of 
his host. The thirty pages of Langerhanns' book 
devoted to the evening with Coleridge are an 
interesting addition to the scanty material illus- 
trating the poet's later years. 

John Louis Haney. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 



An Allusion in Lope de Vega. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Lope de Vega's play, entitled El 
Domine Lucas, there is a passage which seems to 
me to contain a personal allusion. Fabricio has 
been betrayed by his friend Rosardo. The latter 
has apparently been successful in his suit for the 
hand of Lucrecia with whom Fabricio is also in 
love. As a matter of fact, Lucrecia' s consent has 
been only a trick. In reality, she loves neither of 
the two ; but Fabricio fancies himself to be ag- 
grieved by both Rosardo and Lucrecia. Address- 
ing the former, he says : 

Vendido me has ; que a todos es notorio ; 
Mas primero verds tu muerte dura 

Que el clandestino y /also desposorio. 
Ni gozaras, si puedo, la perjura, 
Infame rama del linaje Osorio, 
Par que esta espada vengara mi agravio. 1 



Is there not here an allusion to that Elena 
Osorio, who was for four years Lope's mistress, 
the Filis of his early verse ? The discoveries of 
Perez Pastor 2 have revealed the fact that Lope's 
ten year sentence of banishment from Madrid was 
the punishment for having libelled the actor, 
Jeronimo Velazquez, the latter' s wife, Ines Osorio, 

1 Oomedias de Lope de Vega (ed. Hartzenbusch, Ma- 
drid, 1859), Vol. i, p. 55. 

2 Perez Pastor, Proceso de Lope de Vega por libelos contra 
unos comicos, Madrid, 1901. 



and his daughter, Elena Osorio. El Domine Lucas 
was written previous to 1595, when Lope left Alba 
deTormes. 3 Lope's period of exile began in 1588. 
The play, therefore, must have been written while 
Lope was still in banishment and bitterly resentful 
toward his former mistress and her family. Fur- 
thermore, the play was produced by Melchor de 
Villalba, who had formerly belonged to the troupe 
of the autor, Jeronimo Velazquez. The allusion, 
then, would have been intelligible to the actors 
and probably to many of the audience who must 
have known the reasons for Lope's banishment. 
If I am right in my conjecture, the passage quoted 
is interesting as showing that Lope continued his 
malicious attacks on the Osorios even during the 
time that he was undergoing punishment for pre- 
vious lampoons. 



G. T. Northup. 



Princeton University. 



English rasher : Spanish raja. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — According to the Diccionario of the 
Spanish Academy (Madrid, 1899), the word raja 
has the following meanings : (1) una de laspartes 
de un leno que resultan de abrirlo al hilo con 
hacha, cuna it otro instrumento ; (2) hendedura, 
abertura 6 quiebra de una cosa; (3) pedazo quese 
corta a lo largo 6 a lo aneho de unfruto, 6 de 
algunos oiros comestibles, como melon, sandia, 
queso, etc. The last of these, " a piece cut length- 
wise or crosswise from fruit or certain other edi- 
bles, as squash, melon, cheese," seems to be 
nearly the same as English rasher "slice." It 
is not clear whether raja is used of meat ; but it 
certainly might have been so used, for its dimi- 
nutive rajita is applied to a slice of sausage : una 
rajita de salehichon, Palacio Vald6s, La alegria 
del Capitdn Ribot, cap. x (page 161, Madrid, 
1899). 

In modern Castilian, j is like ch in German or 
Dutch acht ; but formerly Spanish j and x had 

3 Eennert, Life of Lope de Vega, p. 100. Eennert, 
Spanish Actors and Actresses, lievue Hispanique, Vol. XVI, 
p. 531. 



